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CAN LATIN BE REVIVED AS AN INTERNATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC LANGUAGE? 1 



By Joseph B. Pike 
University of Minnesota 



The problem of an international language was most earnestly 
discussed during the latter part of the nineteenth century. It 
was the period that saw the rise and fall of Volapuk, the first of 
the artificial languages which, in a certain sense, did become inter- 
national and indicated at least the possibility that some such scheme 
was not entirely visionary. 

It was in the period between the decline of Volapuk and the 
rise of Esperanto that the project of reviving Latin as an inter- 
national language, either solely for scientific purposes or for com- 
munication of all kinds, was first seriously considered. 

It is interesting to note that the present revival of the pro- 
ject to make Latin serve the purpose follows in the wake of the 
apparent failure of Esperanto to meet the requirements, though 
its phenomenal vogue for a short time gave hopes of ultimate suc- 
cess. After its successor, Neutral Idiom, has run its course, we shall 
probably see another resurrection of the Latin project. 

At the time of the Paris Exposition, where many learned societies 
convened, a committee was appointed to study the question of an 
international language. In the following year the committee sub- 
mitted a report embodying the following dicta: that the inter- 
national language should be merely an auxiliary language, to serve 
as a medium of oral and written communication among peoples of 
the civilized world, and should not interfere in any way with the 
vernaculars of the individual peoples. It should be a language 
easily adapted to the uses of everyday life, to commerce, and to all 
scientific and philosophical discussion. It should be easy enough 
to be learned in a very short time with a minimum expenditure of 

1 Read before the fourteenth annual meeting of the Classical Associations of the 
Middle West and South. 
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effort. It should under no circumstances be one of the international 
languages now in use. 

These conditions certainly had in view an artificial language, 
as none of the existing tongues would seem to meet all the require- 
ments. 

During the subsequent lull in the popular discussion of the 
problem, extending up to last year, we have seen the fate settled 
of several of the artificial languages which had been invented and 
placed upon the market. 

It is not my intention to discuss those so-called languages, 
because in my opinion such attempts are predoomed to failure. 
It will suffice to say that at the present time rarely does a scientific 
article appear in Esperanto, and that Neutral Idiom has as yet 
fallen far short of the degree of popularity that Esperanto once 
attained. 

The principle laid down by the Paris committee that the inter- 
national language should not be one of the present national lan- 
guages was dictated by the idea that national jealousy would 
inevitably prevent the adoption of a modern language now in use, 
and that any attempt to effect this would be labor lost. 

The artificial languages hitherto tried having proved a failure 
and a modern tongue being seemingly disbarred, in the present 
revival of the discussion in England, and more particularly in Italy, 
Latin is the language that is proposed. It is suggested that Latin 
can be made to meet the requirements of scientific and philosophic 
thought as it did to the very beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Its most enthusiastic advocates insist that with the inexhaustible 
Greek vocabulary from which to draw, it can meet all new scientific 
needs. Latin forms part of the educational pabulum of all Western 
nations. It is a language closely connected by direct descent or 
by history with the principal vernaculars of Western Europe. It 
already supplies many scientific nomenclatures, some of which 
have been reduced to remarkable uniformity. There is nothing 
to prevent adapting it to the necessities of everyday life and even 
of commerce. It can also meet the requirement that the inter- 
national language should be merely auxiliary, not interfering in 
any way with the vernacular. 
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Emphatically, however, it does not meet the requirement of 
being a tongue easy to learn, even when taught under favorable 
circumstances. This difficulty has induced several attempts to 
simplify Latin, of which I cite two, Linguum Islianum, so named 
from its inventor, Isly, and Reform Latein. 1 The result is a purely 
artificial language in each case, and this brings us back to our main 
consideration, Latin. 

Some echoes of the revival of this discussion have reached our 
shores, as evinced by an article in the Review of Reviews of October, 
1917, and another in the Scientific American of November, 1917. 

The revival of the discussion may be attributed in part to the 
war. In many scientific branches Italy has in the last ten years 
been making marvelous progress. As Italian is the least known 
of the four tongues in which the science of the Western world is 
reported, Italian scholars, in order to gain a larger audience, have 
in some instances published in German, because the scientific 
literature of that language is the most extensive in the world. 

It is but natural that the Italians should, in the present crisis, 
look for some international medium of expression, and what more 
natural than that they should turn to Latin, the mother of their 
own tongue, and a language that some Italian scholars use not 
only with ease but with elegance ? It may be of interest to note 
that in Italy Latin poetry has been cultivated even to the present 
generation. I mean real poetry as distinguished from experiments 
in Latin verse. It was only last year that an elaborate edition of 
the Latin poems of Giovanni Pascoli, the successor of Carducci, 
appeared. 

To the Englishman also, I presume, the thought of perusing 
the ponderous and clumsy idiom of German science is more repel- 
lent than ever, and it is natural that in a country where the classical 
tradition is still strong he should turn to the Latin. 

The consideration of the question in England has been restricted 
to an interchange of ideas between scientific men and to occasional 
testimony presented by the classical teacher, as when Dr. Rouse, 
of the Perse School, Cambridge, calls attention to the fact that the 
way has already been paved in some of the schools of England for 

1 See Couturat et Leau, Histoire de la Langue Vniverselle, pp. 542 fi. 
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the revival of Latin as an international language, by the introduc- 
tion of direct methods of teaching the language, which permit the 
school to impart the ability to write and speak Latin as well as 
to read it, and with a saving of about one-fifth the time. Anyone 
who knows Rouse or is personally acquainted with his work knows 
that the facts are not exaggerated. 

In Italy much more has been done. A Latin league has been 
formed at Rome, one of whose avowed purposes is the furtherance 
of the plan to make Latin the international tongue. Following an 
address by Professor Carlo Pascal in the summer of 1917, entitled 
"The Revival of Latin as an International Scientific Language," 
the Royal Lombardy Institute of Science and Letters passed a 
resolution to the effect that the matter should be brought to the 
notice of the minister of public instruction, the minister of foreign 
affairs, and the learned societies of the world. A date was also 
set at which the society was to consider the most feasible and effec- 
tive means of bringing the idea to fruition. 

The most elaborate discussion of the subject is that of Professor 
Ignazio Galli in the records of the Pontifical Academy of the Nuovi 
Lincei of Rome, January, 1917. 

In this monograph Galli does not restrict the discussion to Latin 
as an international scientific language, but considers Latin also in 
relation to commerce and travel. 

I shall not discuss Latin in these two latter relations, not because 
it would be impossible to express with adequate precision and 
variety the ideas to be expressed in these two fields, provided that 
there should be an international agreement as to the use and mean- 
ing of certain terms, but because I believe that the possibility of 
its ever being revived for these purposes is too remote to render the 
discussion profitable. 

Granting that Latin might be revived as an international scien- 
tific language, the experience of the nineties has, I think; indicated 
very clearly two facts: Latin for such a purpose should be a Latin 
modeled upon the Latin of the Middle Ages rather than upon that 
of classical times, and it should freely permit the adoption of the 
changed meaning of many Latin words now in use. 
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I am led to this conviction by the testimony presented by several 
Latin periodicals which appeared during the first agitation of the 
project: the Phoenix, of which four numbers appeared from 1890 
to 1892; the Praeco Latinus, published from 1895 to 1902 in Phila- 
delphia; the Vox UrUs, published at Rome, and the Alaudae, 
published at Aquila in Italy. In these publications modern ideas 
were often expressed with great ingenuity in classical diction, at 
which in general these journals aimed, the Praeco in particular. 
In many instances one's admiration was aroused by the ingenuity 
of the phrases. Often a smile might be provoked by their pre- 
ciosity, but still oftener a feeling of irritation at the cryptic char- 
acter of the word or phrase. The conviction grows as one reads 
that such a style and treatment are absolutely unsuited for the 
serious business of conveying modern thought, and that science 
would not for a moment contemplate submitting itself to such 
shackles. I can illustrate the point by a simple example. The 
French minister of public instruction was designated in a Latin 
discourse by one aiming at classical usage by the phrase Summus 
rei Gallorum literariae moderator, a phrase hard to understand unless 
one had the key. A mediaeval writer having to express this idea 
would probably write minister instructions publicae in Gallia, and 
his idea would be easily grasped. 

The writer of the article in the Scientific American, to which 
reference has been made, remarks that if we should adopt Latin as 
an international language "by furnishing a highly practical raison 
d'etre for the general teaching of Latin in our schools and colleges 
we should perhaps heal the long-standing breach between the classi- 
cists and modernist factions among educators." Whether there is 
anything in this suggestion or not, it is interesting to speculate as 
to what would be the effect upon Latin teaching, of the adoption 
of the language as an international medium. In the first place, I 
imagine, there would be no additional incentive to the study of 
classical antiquity, and in the second place radical changes would 
have to be made in methods of instruction, at least by teachers 
who were not securing something like the results attained by 
Dr. Rouse in the Perse School. I am not at all sure that this 
would be an undesirable result, but I foresee, at least in this country, 
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great difficulties to overcome from the fact that few teachers are 
trained for such work, and there would be great disappointment at 
the results produced for some years to come. We may say, how- 
ever, for this country what Rouse has said for England, that the 
way has to a certain extent been paved, particularly in localities 
which lie within the sphere of influence of Columbia University. 

Judging too from criticism made upon courses in French, Ger- 
man, and even English, offered to classes in the technical colleges 
of our universities, to the effect that time is wasted in the study of 
the literature of these languages, I foresee like and even greater 
criticism of the teaching of Latin. No such considerations as 
these should, however, stand in the way of the project to revive 
Latin as an international language provided the project is feasible, 
and I myself should like to see the trial made. I hasten to remark, 
however, that I am perfectly conscious that I am allowing my 
imagination to run away with my discretion in discussing the 
educational side of the problem, for, notwithstanding the many 
circumstances which would seem to point to Latin as the promised 
tongue, there are certain other facts strong enough to prevent its 
general use in the way proposed. 

The reason that Latin was given up as the universal language 
Of science was the fact that more and more it was felt to be a 
restraint upon untrammeled expression of thought. The classicists 
did all they could to assist its disuse by insisting upon the employ- 
ment of a Ciceronian diction which science had outgrown. 

Nothing is so restive under restraint as the expression of creative 
thought, which, according to an irresistible law of nature, seeks the 
line of least resistance. This one fact is enough to prevent the 
general use of Latin for the purpose indicated. Modern thought 
expresses itself naturally in languages of an analytic, not in those 
of a synthetic, character. It takes long and severe training to 
accustom the modern man to express himself readily through the 
synthetic medium of Latin. 

There is, however, one way in which Latin does facilitate the 
interchange of international scientific thought, and it could be 
made even more effective than it is along these lines. Latin serves 
as the basis of the nomenclatures of many sciences. The "BNA" 
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is a striking example of what can be accomplished. "BNA" is a 
shorthand expression designating the Basle anatomical nomen- 
clature. The nomenclature consists of about 4,500 anatomical 
terms designating the various parts of the body that are visible 
to the naked eye. The terms are all in correct Latin and have 
been selected by a group of the distinguished anatomists of the 
world. The history of the formation and selection of this nomen- 
clature is both interesting and instructive. It has eliminated a 
great number of synonymous or ambiguous terms, and its almost 
universal international use is proof of its feasibility and utility. 

If the world-authorities in the various sciences would follow 
the example of the anatomists, the botanists, and the pharma- 
cologists, and would systematize their nomenclatures, much would 
be gained, for as yet psychology, biology, sociology, history, and 
ancient philology possess no system of internationally intelligible 
terms. 

Then at least an elementary knowledge of Latin should be 
required of students in these sciences to give life to their scientific 
vocabulary. This, it seems to me, is about as far as Latin can be 
used as a medium for international communication of scientific 
thought, and thus far the scientists should go, even if some inter- 
national language should be ultimately adopted. 

I can imagine but two possibilities for the adoption of such a 
language. It is conceivable that as the result of political or com- 
mercial supremacy some one language working under natural 
laws would gain such a position that it would virtually serve the 
purpose of an international language, as Latin did in the past. 
Such a destiny may be conceivable for English or — Heaven for- 
bid ! — for German, but the possibility is remote. The other possi- 
bility is that by mutual agreement the learned societies, the govern- 
ments, and the educational institutions of the world should select 
one of the modern tongues for the purpose. 

This would, of course, be a great thing for international science, 
but it would perhaps be a greater thing for the world at large in 
helping to make nations better acquainted with each other and to 
break down national prejudices. 
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The difficulties are perhaps too great to overcome. But if we 
allow our imaginations to play a moment with the idea we may say 
that in many ways French is well suited for the purpose. It is 
understood in learned circles all over the world, being, as well, the 
European tongue which is perhaps best known in the Orient. It is 
furthermore unsurpassed for the clarity of its expression. One of 
its disadvantages is the difficulty of its pronunciation. An insuper- 
able obstacle, however, is that of national jealousy. 

Of the modern tongues Spanish would seem to be the most 
available because on examination it will be found to approximate 
most closely the requirements suggested by the Paris commission. 
Spain does not hold such a position among modern nations intel- 
lectually, politically, or commercially that the plan to adopt her 
language would meet with insuperable objections. The language is 
already used in widely separated parts of the world. Though no 
natural language can be said to be easy, it is incontestable that the 
pronunciation of Spanish is one of the easiest for a foreigner to 
acquire with approximate correctness. The structure is more 
simple and natural than that of German, Italian, or French. 

Finally the adoption of Spanish as an auxiliary international 
tongue would furnish a raison d'etre for the present tremendous 
vogue of the study of elementary Spanish in our schools and col- 
leges, a vogue which, at the present, I cannot in my own mind 
justify on grounds either intellectual, pedagogical, or practical. 

Whether or not, however, such an international medium is 
selected, as I have already stated, the matter of systematized Latin 
nomenclatures is of prime importance in facilitating the exchange 
of international scientific thought. It is too a matter of some 
importance to those interested in the maintenance of Latin in the 
curriculum; for should the scientists in general, following the 
example of some of the medical schools, impose a moderate Latin 
requirement for the purposes outlined above, it would be of distinct 
advantage, not only to the cause of Latin, but to the cause of 
linguistic historical and literary studies. 



